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. MUSIC. 

THE COMING SEASON. 

New York will have three operatic companies in the course of 
the coming season, and by the time these lines meet our readers' 
eyes the first notes will perhaps have been sounded. The English 
company, at the head of which stands Miss Kellogg, will attract 
more attention than it has hitherto been fashionable to bestow 
upon English troupes, and if it be well organized and carefully 
managed, we dare say it will have a distinguished success. Miss 
Kellogg has some admirable qualifications for such an enterprise. 
She has an agreeable presence, a marked dramatic talent, and a 
singularly distinct and musical speech. In a small house, and 
it is in small houses of course that English opera chiefly flourishes, 
she can be a most fascinating performer. She possesses, also, 
a much more beautiful voice and a much richer culture than one 
often encounters on the English stage, and she ought to be able 
to give the music of our native tongue a vogue which it has hith- 
erto lacked. It ought to be evident to her, as it has been for the 
past two or three years to her best friends, that on the Italian stage 
there is no place for her just now corresponding to her distin- 
guished abilities. Exquisite as the purity, and sweetness, and deli- 
cacy of her voice may be, there is something lacking to place her 
on an equality with a Lucca or a Nilsson. As a vocalist she is 
superior to either of them. Where is the defect ? Is it the absence 
of dramatic fire, the inability to identify herself with the concep- 
tions of the dramatist or to express the inner sentiment of the com- 
poser ? We shall not undertake to decide ; but Miss Kellogg cer- 
tainly fails to move an audience as her more famous rivals do, and 
in their presence her really brilliant gifts are obscured. We think 
she is partly conscious of this herself, and to that consciousness we 
attribute a sort of petulant insouciance which for the last two or 
three years has distinguished her singing and her acting. In a 
new line of characters we shall not be surprised to observe in her 
a remarkable improvement. If she will give her attention to genu- 
ine English opera — not Italian opera disfigured by an English 
translation — and to some of the sprightly French compositions 
of the school of Auber, she may win the gratitude of her generation 
by developing beauties of which we have as yet very little knowl- 
edge. One opera of Balfe's and two of Wallace's are the only 
English works with which America is really well acquainted. The 
materials for a pretty good company are not abundant, but they 
are sufficient ; we imagine that the chief difficulty may be to col- 
lect a thoroughly efficient orchestra and chorus. 

There will be two fully equipped Italian companies, of which 
the most important promises to be that under Mr. Strakosch at the 
Academy of Music. It is a small company in comparison with the 
troupes usually engaged at European houses, but it seems to be 
well enough equipped for all the work likely to be required of it. 
The prima donna — for only one of the three soprani really de- 
serves this title — is Madame Nilsson, and there can be no doubt 
of her receiving a most cordial welcome. She has lost nothing in 
popular favor since she left this country, and we have no reason to 
suppose that her voice has been in any way impaired. The next 
name on the list is that of Signora Torriani. This young lady is 
of German birth but Swedish parentage, her real name being 
Ostava Tornqvist, and we believe she is not entitled to the ma- 
tronly title of " Signora" which Mr. Strakoscli's prospectus bestows 
upon her. She has been singing in Mr. Mapleson's troupe this 
summer in London, and was one of the few out of many debutantes of 
the season who achieved a measure of success. From all accounts 
she seems to be a promising rather than an accomplished artist, 
and it is not likely that she will be intrusted with a leading part in 
the duties of the season. A third soprano is Signora Maresi, of 
whom we know nothing. She comes here, according to the pro- 
spectus, "in the fullness of her powers," and boasts of an Italian 
reputation, which is worth very little. The contralto is Miss 
Cary, a lady whose even excellence is well known. Of the three 
tenors, two at least are artists of high repute. M. Capoul is no 
favorite of ours, but he has a sweet voice, cultivated to the highest 
point of the gossamer school, and he acts with unflagging vivacity, 
if not always with good taste. He will be an impassioned and 
sentimental Faust to accompany Madame Nilsson's Margherita, 
and will take his old part in " Mignon." We await the first ap- 
pearance of Sig. Campanini, however, with much more interest 
than the return of M. Capoul. This young artist made his first 
appearance in London in May, 1872, and was received at once with 
enthusiasm. Connoisseurs hailed him as the true successor of 
Mario, and the only Italian tenor of the really highest rank who 
had appeared since Giuglini. He sang on that night as Gennaro, 
in " Lucrezia Borgia." Before the close of the season the public 
and the critics found reason to modify the extraordinary favor with 
which they had first received him. It was discovered that he was 
an extremely unequal singer, and in some parts his success was at 
best doubtful. Nevertheless, he has secured, in the course of the 
past two seasons, a brilliant, and, perhaps we may say, the very 
foremost position in the English capital. In Italy, meanwhile, he 
has made an absolute furore in "Lohengrin," and the phenomenal 
success of Wagner's opera in a country where Wagner had never 
before been tolerated, was due, perhaps, quite as much to the tenor 
as to the music. 

It is one of the bright allurements of Mr. Strakosch's season that 
we shall have a representation of "Lohengrin," at the Academy 
of Music. It has already been played in New York ; Mr. Neuen- 
dorff brought it out at the Stadt Theatre two or three years ago, 
with Theodore Habelmann as the romantic knight, and Madame 
Lichtmay as Elsa. Of course the company was inadequate to the 
work ; the orchestra was far too small ; and the appointments of 
the theatre were shabby ; but the performers were careful and en- 
thusiastic, and the result of their efforts was far from contemptible. 
It was not fashionable to go to the Stadt Theatre, and we dare say 
a majority of the patrons of the Italian opera were entirely igno- 
rant of the interesting performance offered in those days at the 
other end of the town — were unaware that New York enterprise 
had brought forward this extraordinary work before either Paris 
or London had ventured upon it. If it should now be given prop- 
erly at the Academy we predict for it a marked success. The ad- 
vance which Wagnerism has made in this country of late years 
must be evident to the most careless observer, and the music of 



"Lohengrin" especially has been received with particular relish. 
The Introduction has long been popular. The Bridal Chorus has 
become familiar. The Philharmonic Society has ventured upon 
various selections ; and Mr. Theodore Thomas has given, at va- 
rious times this season, almost a synopsis of the whole opera. But 
whether it will be properly mounted or properly sung under Mr. 
Strakosch's management seems to us doubtful. It is pre-eminently 
a spectacular piece, and the due effect of the music depends a 
great deal upon scenery, tableaux, action, dress, and stage illusion 
generally, as it does in all Wagner's operas. In spectacle Mr. 
Strakosch has always been deficient. It requires a large and very 
good chorus, and Mr. Strakosch has never had one. Finally, it re- 
quires an extensive array of exceptionally strong singers. Madame 
Nilsson might be a good Elsa, but the company does not contain 
an efficient Ortrud, and what will the second act be without one ? 

Mr. Maretzek's company, which is going to the Grand Opera 
House, is organized specially for Havana and the provinces, and 
comes to New York only for a good send off. Madame Lucca and 
Mile. lima di Murska are the chief soprani, and we need hardly 
say that they are two of the foremost singers of the world. For 
tenor he has the veteran Tamberlik, an artist who has ranked, in 
his day, as one of the great tenors of our generation. Whether 
he ranks as such still we do not know. It is many years since he 
has sung anywhere except in Spain and Cuba, in both which 
countries he is the idol of the public. We shall wait anxioudy to 
see whether time has laid a rude hand upon this noble artist. If 
he possesses anything of the splendid power which was his when 
we last had a trusty account of his voice, we shall have a rare 
treat. The contralto of the company is Madame Natali-Testa, 
who sang here acceptably four or five years ago. Sig. Vizzani and 
M. Jamet have been engaged, and there are two baritones, Man 
and Rossi-Galli, both unknown in this country. 



MUSIC ABROAD. 

The two opera houses in London closed their doors in July, 
leaving a rather discreditable record of promises unfulfilled. Cer- 
tainly the companies at Drury Lane and Covent Garden are far 
superior to anything we are used to in New York, but it may be 
some sort of satisfaction to us to know that Mapleson and Gye are 
not much more faithful to that delusive document known as a pro- 
spectus than Strakosch or Maretzek. Mr. Gye promised his sub- 
scribers a combination including Patti, Lucca, Faure, and a host 
of lesser lights, with an astonishing number of ddbutantes ; but 
Madame Lucca seems to have had a domestic reason for remain- 
ing in the United States, and none of the new prime donne made a 
favorable impression, with the exception of Mile. D'Angeri, a 
singer of pretty fair promise. In M. Maurel, the new baritone, 
however, the manager of Covent Garden seems to have found a 
treasure, , and the best critical authorities speak of him in the 
highest terms. We believe no absolutely, new works were an- 
nounced, but several important revivals were promised. The 
only one actually produced was an Italian adaptation of Auber's 
" Diamans de la Couronne," prepared by the conductor, Sig. 
Vianesi. An account of what this gentleman has done to the 
sprightly French opera is enough to make us wonder at the taste, 
or at least the indifference, of the English public. It was neces- 
sary to substitute recitatives for the spoken dialogue of the original, 
but instead of supplying a simple recitathvo farlante, in keeping 
with the lightness of the opera, Sig. Vianesi wrote ponderous con- 
ventional phrases, with full accompaniment, in the Italian dra- 
matic style, the effect of which we should think must have been 
rather startling. Nor is this all. The second tenor part, that of 
Sebastiano, was adapted for a baritone (Sig. Cotogni), and en- 
riched with an air from Auber's " La Neige," in order to raise it 
to a dignity commensurate with the rank of the singer to whom it 
was assigned. For the same reason an air from " La Neige " was 
also given to Diana (Madame Monbelli), and a duet was com- 
posed by Sig. Vianesi himself for Madame Patti and Sig. Bettini. 
A duet from " La Neige " was substituted for a duet in the origi- 
nal ; a rondo from Auber's " Leicester " was added to the finale ; 
a new song was composed for Sebastiano ; and there were numer- 
ous excisions. Some curious mutilations have been witnessed, 
from time to time, at the New York Academy of Music, but 
nothing that we remember quite so bad as this. It is gratifying 
upon the whole to learn that the enterprise which instigated this 
reconstruction of one of the brightest and prettiest of French 
operas was not relished by the public. After the first performance 
a great many of the interpolations were cut away, but still the 
opera was a failure. They say that Madame Patti alone exhibited 
a spark of vivacity. This same incomparable artist made a deep 
impression during the season as Desdemona in Rossini's "Otello," 
and as Valentine in the " Huguenots," although in certain parts 
of the latter opera she betrayed an unmistakable lack of physical 
power. She is not fit for robust parts ; but, with a perversity 
which is not uncommon in charming women, it is robust parts 
that she is especially ambitious of assuming. 

At Drury Lane Mr. Mapleson announced Madame Nilsson, 
Mile. Tietjens, Mile. lima di Murska, Miss Kellogg, Sig. Cam- 
panini, and many others. The promise of Miss Kellogg's ap- 
pearance was entirely unauthorized, as Miss Kellogg had dis- 
tinctly refused to sing on such terms as Mr. Mapleson offered 
her. Nilsson appeared in only four operas — namely, "Faust," 
"Mignon," "Lucia," and "La Traviata;" and though she did 
nothing to extend her reputation, she was received with the liveliest 
enthusiasm, and her farewell appearance in the character of 
Margherita is said to have drawn an extraordinary house. The 
somewhat abrupt close of the season is reported to have been 
caused by her dissatisfaction with her treatment by the court, and 
the promised production of Balfe's posthumous opera of "The 
Talisman," with Nilsson as Edith Plantagenet, an event which 
was to have been the one sensation of Mr. Mapleson's season, 
was abandoned. " Le Nozze di Figaro " was presented just before 
the close, with Madame Trebelli as Cherubino, and Tietjens, Tor- 
riani, Agnesi, and Rota in the other principal parts; the op- 
position establishment producing it about the same time with 
Mile. Albani (the Countess), Madame Monbelli (Susanna). Mile. 
Smeroschi (Cherubino), M. Faure (Figaro), and M. Maurel (the 
Count). The Figaro of M. Faure, and, at the other house, the 
orchestra under Sir Michael Costa, must have redeemed many of 
the deficiencies of these two casts. 



ART. 

CENTRAL PARK BRONZES. 

The great Central Park of New York City is destined to become 
the American open-air Pantheon, dedicated to all the heroes of the 
world — poets, statesmen, inventors, general?, authors, as well as 
to ideal gods and goddesses. As the United States is a nation 
composed of peoples of all tongues and races, it is eminently 
proper that statues commemorative of distinguished persons should 
be erected in the Central Park, regardless of their nativity. There 
have been men, like Shakspeare, Humboldt, and Walter Scott, 
whose works belong to all mankind, and who have as many ad- 
mirers in America as they have in England, Germany and Scot- 
land. Thus far the great men of other nations have been honored 
in our national park more than our own, the late Professor Morse 
being the only American to whom a statue has been erected. And, 
unfortunately for us, it proves to be the worst statue in the park. 
Until we can be assured that no more such attempts at statue- 
making shall be allowed a pedestal in the park, we had better give 
up trying to perpetuate the name and fame of our countrymen in 
bronze. The fact that very successful statues of Shakspeare and 
Sir Walter Scott, with busts of Humboldt and Schiller, have been 
erected in Central Park, should not discourage Americans in their 
attempts to honor their countrymen. There is a long line of illus- 
trious names, identified with the history of this country, worthy of 
being honored in this statue-raising age. The difficulty is, not that 
we have produced no men of whom to be proud, or that foreign- 
born citizens have outstripped us in honoring their great men, but 
that we so caricature those whom we attempt to honor. What has 
the great city of New York to show in the way of bronzes ? A 
tolerable statue of Franklin, a disgraceful image of Lincoln, a 
Washington on horseback, and the small collection in Central 
Park. There may be some consolation in the fact that these are 
not worse than the average statues set up in London ; but it is 
very poor consolation. The best bronzes in England are not to be 
seen in the streets and parks of its capital ; our best works of the 
kind are set up before the public, where they neither win admira- 
tion, prove to be .embellishments, nor excite the beholder to emu- 
late the example of those whose names they perpetuate. 

The recently erected Scott statue in Central Park is by the 
celebrated sculptor Mr. Steele, of Edinburgh, and is a duplicate of 
the statue beneath the canopy of the famous Scott monument in 
that city. In such a position the statue is, doubtless, in harmony 
with its surroundings, but when placed in the open air, within a 
few feet of a foot-path, as it is in the Central Park mall, this colossal 
production proves to be entirely out of place. Whatever may be 
thought of it as a work of art — and the contrast is marked between 
it and Mr. Ward's American-made statue of Shakspeare — it should 
stand in the centre of a large plat of grass far enough removed 
from the public eye to be in harmony with the laws of perspective. 
The Scotsmen of New York have given a commission to Mr. 
Steele to execute a colossal bronze statue of Robert Burns, for Cen- 
tral Park. It will stand in the vicinity of the Scott monument. 

Among the new statues soon to be erected in Central Park is 
one of Lafayette, by M. Bartholdi, the gifted sculptor of Paris. 
This beautiful work was. ordered by the French government for the 
Socie'te' Francais of New York, by which it will be placed in the 
park. The artist says Lafayette is represented at the age of twenty 
years, on his arrival in America. He stands on the prow of a 
boat, and is pronouncing the historical words: "The instant I 
knew of the declaration of American independence my heart was 
enlisted." Thus, in lime, shall we have works of art placed side 
by side in Central Park, the production of the best sculptors in the 
Old and New worlds. Who can object to this, or doubt of the 
educating influence they will exert ? 

The most pretentious and least successful work in bronze set up 
in Central Park, is the recently opened fountain, modeled in Rome 
by Miss Emma Stebbins, and cast in Munich. The design of the 
fountain is said to be the realization of the poetical idea held by 
the ancients, according to the Evangelists, that at a certain time 
an unseen angel entered the pool of Judea, called Bethesda, and 
imparted celestial virtue to the fluid, when the water was thrown 
into commotion. Properly wrought out, this might make an artistic . 
fountain. As it is, we see a nondescript being with a very mascu- 
line body, an inexpressive female face, huge outstretched wings, 
stiff arms, drapery that fills with wind like yacht sails in a storm, 
and elaborate details of celestial dressmaking quite wonderful to 
contemplate. This creature is perched on the top of a small 
fountain basin, the water of which bubbles up over bare feet which 
are anything but angelic in size or form. In its left hand the angel 
holds a branch of lilies, while with the right it executes the move- 
ment of " troubling the waters." This movement lacks all grace 
and dignity. It might as well be an old lady feeding her chickens, 
or a ball-room belle stooping to pick up a pocket-handkerchief. 
The figure in pose and expression lacks harmony. The face is 
calm, at rest, and, if any meaning can be extracted from it, there is 
a shade of serious thought, as there should be to befit the occasion. 
The position of the figure is full of unrest — it trips lightly, or 
stands on one foot, while the wings are' spread ready for flight, 
and the garments are blown by a stiff wind. Those who study the 
angels of the old masters will seldom find them standing still, with 
wings indicating the act of flying. When Mr. J. Q. A. Ward was 
modeling his now beautiful statue of Shakspeare, he experienced 
some difficulty in harmonizing the expression of the face with the 
pose of the figure. There was in the clay a conflict of soul with 
body, which he could see, but did not know exactly how to remedy, 
until he called to his aid a friend who had made a study of psychol- 
ogy. The friend at once detected the fault, and stood as a model 
for the artist. Miss Stebbins gives no evidence of a knowledge of 
psychology. The fountain is too small for its surroundings, as the 
Probasco fountain in Cincinnati (one of the finest in the world) is 
too large for the narrow street in which it has been placed. The 
pedestal of the Central Park fountain is surrounded by four infan- 
tile figures. What they are intended to represent no one can dis- 
cover without a catalogue. The stone and bronze work of the 
great basin is all that could be desired. The cost of this frightful 
production was in the neighborhood of sixty thousand dollars. In 
its way it is quite as artistic as the gilt angels which can be seen 
upon the four corners of a church tower on Fifth Avenue. 



